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IDEALISM ON AN AZALEA BUSH : OR PRACTISE AND THE 
EGOCENTRIC PREDICAMENT 

SOME one told me that I should enjoy reading Berkeley, but I 
don't. Fairy stories are all right when they are labeled as 
such, but even a moderate interest in the history of the development 
of philosophy can not make me patient with this fanciful attempt to 
bolster up the good bishop's theological views. Since two people en- 
countering an object have different ideas of it, since not merely the 
so-called secondary qualities of Locke, as color, smell, etc., but even 
the primary qualities, the very body and motion of the thing, 
differ according to the differing minds considering the object, we 
are brought to the conclusion that the objects themselves exist merely 
in the consciousness of people. Yet this is not quite satisfactory, 
since human experience is limited. Nothing not known, we are told, 
exists. But since God exists and knows all things, all things exist. 
' ' God 's in his heaven, all 's there in the world. ' ' 

Mr. Perry makes clear the predicament into which this centering 
of things around man's mind brings us. We can never get at the 
thing apart from the Ego and the cognitive relation between it and 
the thing. "We can never consider an object at all without getting 
into some kind of thought connection with it. Are we, then, to be 
forced into Berkeley's position? Can we have no assurance that the 
world of things as we see it, hear it, feel it, is real ? As a matter of 
fact the egocentric predicament, as Mr. Bush shows, is no proof 
either for idealism or for realism ; it is merely a proof that that par- 
ticular example can't be worked that way. 

Can it be worked in any way? Maybe not, maybe the whole 
problem is more or less artificial. I can't imagine a really busy 
person spending much time pondering whether the chair he sits on is 
really there or not. It holds him up, and that is all he cares about. 
If in a moment of abstraction he should sit down on what he supposed 
was a chair and should find it was an azalea plant, the matter might 
be brought somewhat strikingly to his attention. And to my philo- 
sophically rather uneducated mind the answer to our problem seems 
to be implied in the unfortunate man's mishap. It was an egocentric 
predicament. People absorbed in the thought aspect of reality should 
not expect their material aspects or bodies to act in harmony with 
other material aspects. The man had an impression that a chair was 
there, but he had no knowledge of the fact. He acted as if he had 
and was laughed at as a consequence. 

The trouble all begins with Locke's "new way of ideas." Both 
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Berkeley's idealism and Hume's skepticism grow out of that doc- 
trine and a theory of knowledge based on that shifty foundation. 
We know not things, but ideas, faint copies of what might appear if 
we could ever get at them. These simple ideas are combined, their 
relationships studied, the whole fabric of knowledge is built up. 
And who can be sure his knowledge is true ? If we accept the psy- 
chology that Locke and Hume and Berkeley believed in, we must 
answer, "No one." But we assume to-day that the mind is not a 
tabula rasa but an active, choosing thing. Spinoza's distinction 
between adequate and inadequate ideas gives us some help here. 
Our friend's idea of the chair he thought was there was inadequate, 
it was on the periphery of his attention, it was a sense-impression 
merely. If some one had jolted him from his brown study and he 
had looked attentively, he would have seen the azalea bush. He 
might not have had a wholly adequate idea of it in all its complica- 
tions and implications, but at least his idea would have been ade- 
quate enough to control his actions. What mer really seek is knowl- 
edge enough to make them act successfully. Possibly our ideas of 
an object do not absolutely correspond with its scientific constitu- 
tion. If they are near enough the facts not to bring us to disaster 
they are true enough for everyday use. We have to take the sensa- 
tions that the world thrusts upon us and transmute them somehow 
into thought before they can form the stuff of which knowledge is 
made. Not all sensations become ideas, not all ideas become clear 
and distinct. Life is not all sensation nor all thought. We are not 
merely minds nor merely bodies. We have to take our place in the 
world of matter as bodies, just as our minds have their being in the 
world of thought. We have no right to test the existence of things 
by our knowledge of them, nor by the shoving of the burden of proof 
on to God. Berkeleyan idealism tends to make its advocate narrow- 
minded and provincial. His world is a small world; he sits at its 
center and smiles serenely around, letting God take care of every- 
thing outside. How do we know things are ? How do we know they 
aren't? The egocentric method of conducting one's life would 
land one not necessarily in an azalea bush, but probably on a less 
flowery bed of discomfort. Anna T. Kitchel. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Mental Adjustments. Frederick Lyman Wells. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1917. Pp. xiii + 331. 
This book is one of the "Conduct of Mind Series." The intro- 



